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On his Public Declaration, 


That He ſees no buſineſs Bishors have in Parliament, 
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I CONFESS myſelf to be one of thoſe 


ho, unenlightened by the new philoſophy, 


continue to regard the Prelates of our Church 
with ſincere and undiminiſhed reverence. 


L reſpect them not becauſe their carriages 
are adorned with mitres, or becauſe the ſable 
of their gowns is relieved by the contraſt of 8 

| lawn-fleeves—but' becauſe I am perſuaded 


that, without a ſingle exception, they are 


men of piety as pure as belongs to human 
frailty, and of erudition the moſt varied and 


profound. tf 
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2 A LETTER 


Impreſſed with ſentiments of this deſcrip- 
tion, and avowing the principles of the old 
ſchool, I own that I liſtened with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and not without indignation, to the 
language of a Member of the Houſe of 
Commons, who, in a public addreſs to his 
conſtituents at a corporation dinner, declared 
in unequivocal terms, that he could ſee 


no buſineſs Biſhops have in Parliament.” 


I will not, for an inſtant, attribute to an 


elected Guardian of the Britiſh Conſtitution 


ſuch total ignorance of its fundamental prin- 


ciples, as to conceive that he meant to que- 
ſtion that old preſcriptive right by which 
our Biſhops take their ſeats, and vote in the 
Upper Houſe. As an opponent in argu- 
ment, I will allow to his expreſſion a lati- 
-tude- which as a lexicographer I ſhould 
refuſe—and will ſuppoſe, that, in denying 


them to have any bu/ineſs in Parliament, 


he only intended to ſuggeſt a doubt as to 
732% 27550 i Q the 
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TO A MERCHANT: 3 
the probability of any /ervice which they 
may .render as a part of the great national 
council. | wy 


In examining the poſitive merit of thoſe 
who compoſe the Parliament of Great Bri- 


' tain, we muſt proceed as a chemiſt would 


do in analyſing a compound with a view 
to aſcertain the ſpecific ſtrength of its va- 


rious ingredients—we muſt ſeparate the 


claſſes, and determine the value of one 
by its comparative eſtimate with that of 
the reſt. 


In the preſent inſtance, a charge of in- 


utility, as Peers of Parliament, is brought 


againſt the Heads of our Church, by a Gen- 
tleman eminent in the commercial world, 
himſelf a member of the Legiſlature. It 
ſeems then to me that the ſureſt and faireſt 
way to determine that queſtion, which muſt 


| ultimately prove the point in diſpute, will 


B 2 be, 


4 A LETTER 


be, at once to join iſſue on the reſpective 


pretenſions of Biſhops and of Merchants, as 
beneficial members of the legiſlative body. 


1 profeſs myſelf to be of counſel for their 


Lordſhips; and if, in endeavouring to en- 
force my opinion, I ſhould have the misfor- 


tune to incur the diſpleaſure of gentlemen 
on the other ſide, they will have the good- 


neſs to recolleQ that they themſelves have 


| provoked the diſcuſſion. We appear by 
compulſion, and anſwer as defendants. 


In ſpeaking to you, Sir, I wiſh it to be 


underſtood that I addreſs the great col- 
lected body of Britiſh Traders. I know that | 
you are fond of dividing yourſelf into 
claſſes moſt accurately diſcriminated: it 


would require a maſter of the. ceremonies 
to regulate your claims to Precedency— 
Were IL appointed to that office, I ſhould 
follow the example of Charles the Fifth, 


WhO 


1 


\ 


Es A MERCHANT. 5 


who ſettled at Bruſſels a diſputed point of 
ſimilar importance, by ordering that the 


fillieſt ſhould ate the pas.—But though I 
underſtand that your ſcale of comparative 


dignity is graduated ad inſinitum, yet I 


believe that the grand inſuperable line of 


demarkation is that which ſeparates a count- 


in g-houſe from a ſhop. I own that I have 


never been able to diſcover any. very mate- 
rial diſparity in the reſpective merits of two 
men——one of whom. ſits bartering whole 
years behind a deſk—while the other ſtands 
as long, employed in preciſely the ſame 
manner, behind a counter. I do not wiſh 
to depreciate the exertions of thoſe among 


you whoſe wide- expanded view embraces 


an univerſe—who ſend forth their adven- 


turous fleets, exploring unknown ſeas, and 
returning loaded with the riches of other 
worlds. I admire their ſpirit of enter- 
prize. I rank them ſuperior: to the mer- 
chants Tyre and of Sidon, and infe- 

19 oe: B 3 rior 


6 A LETTER 
rior only to him whom Voltaire thus de- 
ſcribes— What a curious ſight, and how 
« contrary to the manners of our times, to 
4 ſee the ſame perſon with one hand ſell 
the commodities of the Levant, and with 
* the other ſupport a State, receive Am- 
e baſſadors, give his mediation to Princes, 
and cultivate and encourage Learning !— 
« Such was Lorenzo de Medicis, the illuſ- 
e trious citizen of Florence.“ How far 
their ſucceſsful labours can entitle them to 
\ be claſſed among the benefactors to man- 
Find, is a queſtion which well deſerves to 
be conſidered. This is however a point 
which J have at preſent neither the leiſure 
nor the inclination to diſcuſs, Mr. Seward, 
to whoſe Anecdotes I own myſelf in- 
debted for more than the preſent illuſtra- 
tion, has tranſcribed a manuſcript letter 
which Columbus wrote to the king of 
Spain from his fleet then lying before Ja- 
maiĩca. It breathes a ſadly prophetic ſtrain— 
The 


TO A MERCHANT. 5 


The following is a remarkable paſſage— 
„The wealth which I have diſcovered will 
e rouſe mankind to pillage and to violence, 
«© and will revenge the wrongs which I 
have ſuffered.” The venerable author of 
Antient Metaphyſics,” whoſe genius ſtill 
blooms with all the vigour of its prime, 
may be conſulted as a commentator on this 
prophecy. He has compriſed, in a few 
emphatic. lines, the whole of what it may 
| be neceſſary to ſay—** As there is more 
& wealth in England than in any other 

country of Europe, ſo there are there to 
* be found more of its bad effects than any- 
« where elſe for there are in England more 
„ crimes and vices, more diſeaſe, and more 
* indigence than in any other nation now 
& exiſting, or that I believe ever did exiſt,” 
Without dwelling upon a ſubject too deli- 
cate and important to be handled inciden- 
tally, and which, perhaps, upon ſome fu- 
ture occaſion, may receive a fuller and more 
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regular diſcuſſion ; it will, I believe, be ac- 
knowledged, that the immenſe accumulation 
of wealth, in the hands of mercantile capi- 
taliſts, has produced effects in Parliament 
which have not yet attained their full com- 
pletion. They who, younger than myſelf, 
can expect to ſee the middle of the enſuing 
century, will, I fear, diſcover that Parlia- 


ment ſtill retains its loco-motive faculty. 


The Upper Houſe may, perhaps, be al- 


lowed to continue on its old foundation 


ſome years longer but the Commons will, 
I make no doubt, ere then, transfer their 
ſittings to the Royal Exchange, and hold 


their committees at Lloyd's Coffee-houſe. 


Nothing but your fondneſs for the Weſt 
end of the town can preſerve the old fabric 
from becoming an untenanted ruin—unleſs, 
indeed, the good ſenſe of Government, co- 
operating with the energy of the Nation, 
ſhould produce a Reform in the Repreſen- 
tation of the People. 


I was 


| 
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TO A MERCHANT. 9 

I was not without hopes ' that the very 
conſiderable diminution in the emoluments 
of Trading Legiſlators, by the reſtrictions of 
the laſt Franking Bill, would have thinned 
the mercantile ranks in the Lower Houſe: 
but Loans and Contracts, and Tetes-à- Tetes 
in Downing-ftreet, ſtill continue - and per- 


haps even now it may be no bad ſpecula- 
tion for a commercial houſe to club the 
price of Corruption, and purchaſe a Seat for 
one of its Partners. While Leadenhall; 
Lombard-ftreet, and the Exchange, con- 
tinue to ſend forth their legions of unlet- 
tered Senators, it becomes the duty of inde- 


pendent men to keep a watchful eye upon 
a powerful body, poſſeſſing a dangerous and 
inereaſing influence. You have already 
told us, Sir, that Biſhops have no buſineſs 
in Parliament. With a little encourage- 
ment you would ſoon, no doubt, advance a 
few ſteps further Jou might loyally wiſh 
to relieve our Military Men from that at- 


tendance 
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tendance in the Senate which occaſionally 
interferes with their profeſſional duties: 


the Gentlemen of the Long Robe might 
humanely be appriſed of the inſufficienex 


of human lungs to go beyond the daily 
exertions of Weſtminſter-Hall ;—and it 


might be diſcovered that the Country Gen- 


tlemen are kept with reluctance from their 


rural avocations. England might be pro- 
nounced a Commercial Country, and Mer- 


cantile Men be pronounced the natural 


Guardians of her Proſperity.—A Sweeping 
Act might ſoon leave you ſole inmates of 


the old decayed Manſion—and your Aſ- 


ſembly would then moſt richly deſerve 


that epithet of © lack-learning *” with which 
Sir Edward Coke and his contemporaries 
have ſtigmatized the Parliament which 
drove them from their Seats. £2601 


While ſpeaking of © unlettered Senators,” 
I ſhould be unjuſt if I involved the whole 


. 


'TO A MERCHANT. 11 


of your body in one general indiſcriminate 


cenſure. There are among you men of 
expanded minds and cultivated underſtand- 
ings—men of real and profound learning, 
glowing with warm and generous hearts 


men, whoſe ſentiments are refined, and 


whoſe manners are elegant. Some of them 


I have the Happineſs and the pride to call 


my friends. But you muſt pardon me, Sir, 
if, ſpeaking in general terms, I ſhould pro- 

nounce you to be a ſet of inſolent, 1gno- 
rant, and purſe-proud upſtarts. Although 


I do not entirely agree with Mandeville, 


that private vices are public benefits, yet 
perhaps there would have been no great 
danger in allowing you the undiſturbed en- 


joyment of your antient privileges Lou 


might have continued to keep your girls 
and drive your gigs, and to bluſter and be 
troubleſome in theatres and in taverns. 


Thus far you might have trodden upon the 


heels of Men of Quality, without any ma- 
6 1 terial 


| 


office in your city. But what ſhall we ſay 


66 neren 


terial inconvenience to the State: but the 
moment that you walked into Parliament 
as Repreſentatives of Boroughs and of 
Counties, you, in my opinion, advanced a 
ſtep too far —and, notwithſtanding your 
ſlender talents, became formidable to your 


country. I ſhall not at preſent diſcuſs the 


| propriety of ſending you from great com- 
mercial towns, to watch the intereſts of 


your Body in the Houſe of Commons. 
There is, I know, a Law of Merchants— 
the Lex Mercatoria. There is likewiſe a 
Criminal Code—Yet I truſt that the Bow- 
ſtreet Magiſtrates will never, under that 


pretence, become either makers or ex- 


pounders of the Laws of England. There 
are in both our Houſes, men unconnected 
with its practice, who are to the full as ca- 
pable as any of yourſelves, of debating every 
queſtion relating to trade—One of them 
has lately been appointed to an important 


to 


TO A MERCHANT. 13z 


to that ambition, which, bearing you with 
eagle wing beyond the limits of Saint 
Stephen's, has lately fluttered about the 
Houſe of Peers ? When you entered thoſe 
venerable walls, you yourſelves only became 
ridiculous—The Miniſter who introduced 
you was ſomething worſe. Mazarin, on 
his triumphant return to Paris, after the 
Peace of the Pyrenn&es, created new Peers, 
in ſuch unprecedented numbers that the 
Court was ftartled—* I will make ſo many 
e of them (replied the Cardinal) that it ſhall 
ebe equally diſgraceful either to be or not 
_ © to be one. They who are acquainted 
with the hiſtory of his adminiſtration, will 
at once perceive the motive, and its policy. 
Neither the one nor the other can influence 
a-Britiſh Cabinet. The example of Louis 
the Eleventh is in one inſtance more wor- 
thy of imitation. With a view to encourage 
the traders and manufacturers of his king- 
| _ he 2 them frequently to his 
table. 


14 NWA 

table. A merchant, whom he had diſtin- 
guiſhed by particular attentions, applied to 
him for letters of nobility : he granted tkem 
immediately ; and never honoured him 
with any further notice Go your ways, 
Mr. gentleman, ſaid the ſhrewd monarch ; 
©* when J permitted you to ſit at my table, 


J looked upon you as the firſt a man of 


h bn rank - you are now the 1 


7 ( When Veterans, whoſe ſkill and valour 
have protected our coaſt from inſult and de- 
predation—when 'Stateſmen, whoſe genius 


has planned and conducted important enter- 


prizes—when Miniſters of Juſtice, who have 
held her ſcale with firm unſhaken hand— 
when Prelates, whoſe piety has improved, 


and whoſe wiſdom has illumined mankind 


when perſons of this deſcription ' preſent 
themſelves at the Bar of the Upper Houſe, 
the 'nobleſt of the ancient Barons muſt riſe 
from their ſeats, and greet them as honour- 
| able 


TO A MERCHANT. 13 
able compeers. Placed on ſuch brows, the 
new coronets reflect freſh luſtre upon the 
old. But, when men diſtinguiſhed by no 
other merit than that of heavy aſſiduity, 
and of ſluggiſh perſeverance men who, by 
| fitting whole years behind a deſk, have 
ſcraped together thoſe treaſures which enable 
them to pour a torrent of corruption. into 
every Borough—men whoſe names excite 
no other idea than that of mere ſtock-job- 
bers, and rich drivers of bargains ; who, 
however amiable or reſpectable in private 
life, are unknown to the public, by benefits 
conferred on the nation, or on mankind— 
When men, I ſay, of this deſcription are 
—X: as their brethren and equals in 
rank, the real Nobles of the land muſt turn, 

aſide with e and diſguſt, | 


Do not imagine * oulſed: up with the. 
pride of anceſtry, I look with contempt. 
185 upon 


upon choſe who are born in leſs elevated 
ſtations. No, Sir! hereditary honours will 
not be tranſmitted throu gh me to poſterity. 
Great, and indeed inordinate, as is my am- 
bition to repreſent my country in the Lower 
Houſe, I ſhould think that my anceſtors 
bluſhed in their graves, were I ever to har- 
bour even the moſt ſecret wiſh: for a ſeat in 
the Upper. I reſpect all men, however 
undignified their birth or uncultivated their 
abilities, who have ſenſe enough to know 
and to keep their proper ſphere; but, the 
moment that, impelled by vanity, they quit 
the humble rank adapted to the mediocrity 
of their pretenſions, and invite public notice | 
by placing their incapacity upon an emi- 
nence, that very moment 1 will exert a 
privilege which I derive from their indif- 
cretion, and ſhall ingulge myſelf, as I may 
think proper, either! in a ſmile or a x frown, 
at their expence. Rh : | 
| Although 


TO A MERCHANT. 1 


Although, in imitation of your general 
alſertion, reſpecting Biſhops, I feel no dif- 
ficulty in acknowledging, that I ſee no 
«© buſineſs Merchants have among Peers 
yet in whatever I have already ſaid, or may 
hereafter advance, I beg leave, in' ſolemn 
and unequivocal terms, to diſelaim the moſt 
remote intention of perſonal alluſion. I 
know that a gentleman of the firſt eminence 
in your city has lately been diſtinguiſhed 


by very high and uncommon honours: The 


great and good qualities of his head and of 
his heart have ſilenced the voice of public 


cenſure, and unfortunately ſanction the pre- | 


cedent. I am forry that it ſhould exiſt. 
Its conſequences: are beyond the power of 


: calculation. Thouſands among you, with- 


out any pretenſions but thoſe connected 
with the funds, will ſtart as candidates for a 
| ſimilar reward Some few may perhaps ſue- 
ceed, the reſt will be diſſatisfied, and ſprout 
| up into patriots. * Civil wars,” obſerves the 
% ““. 
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will aſſuredly take place, if 
ec you pretend to recompeuſe private merit > 


acute Paſ 


for every one will tell you, that he has it. 

How that of a Merchant is to be aſcer- 
tained, or to what ſtandard it muſt be re- 
ferred, requires more knowledge of civic 
worth than falls to my ſhare. I know, 
however, that even the worſt amongſt you 

are exempt from particular vices, and are 
marked by characteriſtic virtues. You are 1 
in general prudent and frugal, thoſe not ex- 


cepted who moſt affect the reputation of pro- 
Aligacy—Like John Gilpin's wife, though 
bent on pleaſure, they have a ſaving mind.” 


You are upon almoſt all occaſions juſt to an 


accuracy, and punctiliouſſy exact in your 


engagements. You have not ſtudied the 
tables of intereſt ſo long without finding 8 
that © Honeſty is the beſt policy.” Even 
Shylock, the Jew merchant, claimed no- 
thing but his bond. 5 


a0 Simple 
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4 Simple Knighthood may perhaps have 
loſt a little of its dignity, ſince thoſe times 
when one of your Chief Magiſtrates de- 
clined the honour, as too diſtinguiſhed for a 
Citizen in trade. I ſhould otherwiſe have 
conceived the impoſition of the Royal 
Sword to be a remuneration equivalent to 
moſt of your deſerts. Men, however, may 
come forward, whoſe ſervices to the State 
in matters of finance enable them to require 
that their poſterity ſhould be marked by 
ſome hereditary badge. Well then, add at 
once the bloody hand of Ulſter to their 
armorial bearings, and admit them into that 
innocent claſs of amphibious nondeſcripts, 
called Baronets : - men, who without nobi- 
| lity are {aid to poſſeſs dignity, and who, 
themſelves undiſtinguiſhed by any danger- 
ous or offenſive privilege, give ſounding 
ticles to their wives, and communicate to 
their daughters the enviable "IP of 
W at a ball. . SE 
f 2 2 I have 


I have already acknowledged that there 
exiſt among you perſons of deep and exten- 
five knowledge, adorned with the manners 
and ſentiments of men engaged in more 
liberal purſuits. May I venture to hope for 
their indulgence, if I ſhould candidly own 
that I have ſometimes thought I perceived 
an air of inconſiſtency, of ſomething out of 
character, in the appearance of thoſe fortu- 
nate few, who thus unite the gentleman 
and the man of buſineſs ? I queſtion 
whether upon the whole.I ſhould not pre- 
fer the | honeſt vulgarity of their prede- 
ceflors—it was more appropriate, more 
characteriſtic. Things were perhaps as 
much in their order, when, according to 
Shakeſpear's Jack Cade, their forefathers 
* had no other books than the ſcore and 
© the tally.” Their appearance is that of a 
| portrait; in which the drapery is indeed 
elegant, but in which the coſtume; has not 

been preſerved. * ſtrike me, as Photius 
the 
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the ſmooth chinned eunuch - muſt have 
ſtruck the people of Conſtantinople when 
he preſented himſelf before "uu as, patri- 
arch, with his buſhy beard. 5 


4 The wonder's how the devil it got there.” Dt 
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* will recolled, that ſpeaking 8 of hols | 
in whom the merchant and the man of 
faſhion thus happily coaleſce, I by no means 
allude to. thoſe impertinent city fops, who 
are at once the peſt and ridicule of all our 
public places. To talk loud in a ſide box 
and diſturb an audience; to elbow ladies, 
in lounging. through , the lobby; to pelt 
orange · peel at the wenches, and offend the 
eyes and ears of modeſt women, are I own 
moſt rapid ſtrides towards perfection in 
modern gentility. But all is not yet com- 
plet —there is a certain perfume of faſhion, 
if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, which the rank 
| ſmell of the ſhop will never allow theſe 


rhe to exhale. When they ſtruggle 
c 3 ., hardeſt 
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| hardeſt to hide the cloven foot, and to paſs 

for men of the town, there is always a cer- 

tain awkward ſomething, which betrays the 

quarter whence they come. They remind 

me of their own church in Lombard-ſtreet, 

where an affected or blundering architect 
has Placed the altar at the Eng end. 


I ſhould wiſh to r what ww 
the public can expect to derive from men 
of this deſcription admitted into the councils 
of the nation. Perhaps they may bring 
along with them their ſaving knowledge, 
together with their accuracy in calculations, 
and ſhrewdneſs in bargains. Philip de Co- 
mines obſerves, that in moſt battles with 
c the French, the Engliſh have the ad- 
"IP vantage; but that they are generally de- 
4 ceived and outwitted by them in their 
t treaties.” - A committee of theſe gentle- 
men might perhaps not be without its uſe, 
upon the principle of © Diamond cut dia- 

* mond, 
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« mond,” in preventing our Miniſters from 
being over-reached by theſe crafty negoti- 
ators. There is a ſtrong expreſſion applied, 

I think, by Livy, to the man who firſt con- 
trived to introduce their brethren into the 
Senate of Rome, © Senatum inquinavit, 
he defiled the Senate. So fearful indeed 
were the Romans leſt their Senators ſhould 
diſgrace themſelves by trade, that neither 

they, or even their fathers, were allowed to 

; keep a bark of more than ſufficient burthen 
for the conveyance of grain from their farms | 

to the capital, 


The Merchants of Britain have received 
a flattering compliment from the pen of the 
immortal Monteſquieu. He has joined their 
profeſſion with the two greateſt bleſſings 
enjoyed by man—* England,” ſays he, of 
e all the nations in the world has beſt 
known how to make the moſt of thoſe 
<« three great things, | Religion, Commerce, 

C4 and 
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« and Liberty.” Their brethren of Paris 
appear, however, to have differed in opi- 
nion from this able politician: reſpecting che 
benefits which trade might derive from the 
protection of Government. When aſked 
by Colbert, the Miniſter of Finance, in what 
manner he could ſerve them—they inſtantly 
replied, ** By leaving us to ourſelyes”” 
Laiſſez- nous faire. This pithy 3 hn 
in itſelf a volume —and may ſerve, here- 
after, as the foundation. of much argument, | 
if you ſhould think proper to urge any fur- 
ther diſcuſſion of the preſent queſtion. 13 


Were I merely to conſider your elevation 
to the rank of Senators, in a moral point 
of view, and with reference. to yourſelyes 
alone, I ſhould heartily ; congratulate you 
upon. a ſucceſsful election. Gonſalvo, ſur- 
named the Great Captain, retired ſome years 
before he died to a convent, obſerving, that 
5 hure ſhould be ſome time for ſerious re- 

&« flection 
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< fletion between the life of a ſoldier and 
e his death.” Tou will excuſe me, Sir 
but I have the ſame opinion reſpecting a 
Merchant. Nine of you out of ten may 
exclaim with Cæſar Borgia on his deatli- 
bed, I have provided, in the courſe of my 
* life, for every thing, excepting death 
« Alas! I was too buſy to think of that.” 
Your Religion I beg your pardon, Sir, 
the Religion of your country debars you the 
benefit of Gonſalvo's monaſtic retreat. But 
the benches of St. Stephen's Chapel will 
anſwer the purpoſe full as well. In thoſe 
many boriſh hours of unintereſting debate, 
when, loſt in a placid ſtate of mental in- 
activity, and at perfect freedom from all 
thought, you wait the protracted call for 
the queſtion, ſome leiſure might perhaps be 
found, to commune with your own hearts, 
and to be ſtill. You might find a few ſpare 
moments to reflect upon that ambitious ava- 
rice, that thirſt for gold, which, according 


to 
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to the calculations of Lord Monboddo, has 
ſacrificed five millions of the inhabitants 
of India to the eſtabliſhment of a Britiſh 
trade - you might caſt a melancholy view 
along that vaſt extent of iſlands, converted 
into priſons and charnel-houſes for your 
African ſlaves, where the blood of natives 
became a cement to bind disjointed celo- 
nies and the miſerable proſpect of mer- 
cantile pillage and deſolation, would only 
terminate with the boundaries of the world. 


Vou will talk to me, I know; of national 
grandeur - and, with an air of borrowed dig- 
nity, will point to choſe fleets which bear our 
ſtandard triumphant over every ſea, I will- 
ingly grant to your extenſive trade the ut- 
' moſt merit which it can claim as a ſchool 
for our ſeamen—but while thoſe Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies continue gaping, like open 
graves, to ſwallow up our ſoldiers, your 
boaſted nurſery will reſemble the inhuman 


and 
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and monſtrous wife ef the unfortunate Pe- 
lowitz, who regularly butchered her elder 
born the moment ſhe had given, birth to a 
ſecond. 


2 : | 
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But it is time, Sir, to turn from theſe 
ſcenes of horror and of death. Let us now 
conſider the pretenſions of thoſe venerable 
men whom you have pronounced “ to N 
* no buſineſs in Parliament At this tran- 
ſition I feel a pleaſure ſimilar to that which 
an eminent painter deſcribes himſelf to have 
once experienced in Italy, when, turning 
his eyes with diſguſt from the crucifixion 
of Policrates by Salvator Roſa, he inadver- 
tentently fixed them upon the Aurora of 
* 43 eg # 


4" Old 3 "Ry which have deſcended to the 

family of wits, like heir-looms from- genera- 
tion to generation, continue to be played off 
againſt the Clergy of the Reformed Church, 
Ant in 
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in the ſame manner as they were before le- 


velled againſt the beaſtly Monks of groſs and 


ignorant ages. The. ſevere Junius has ob- 
ſerved that © a Prieſt of the 12th or of the 
« 18th. century is one and the ſame being.” 


He was too well acquainted with hiſtory, 


and much too able a reaſoner, not to know 
that his aſſertion was falſe. Like his anti- 


o n 5 1 a ieee 
pathy to the natives of North Britain, it * 
proves, that his ſentiments were illiberal, 


though his ſtyle was manly. The Clergy 
of England are no longer what they once 
were—a' body of men diſtinguiſhed from 


their fellow citizens by ſeparate laws, and 


by incompatible intereſts. They are now 
bound to their country, to their contempo- 
raries, and to unborn ages, by the ſame ſo- 
cial ties which unite the reſt of mankind, 
They acknowledge no Sovereign but our 


own—they are huſbands and fathers: like 


ourſelves. They are no longer thoſe men 
whom Voltaire humourouſly deſcribes as 
| e bound 
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1 bound by” a vow to have no wives but ö 
& thoſe belonging to their neighbours, = 
They are now admitted to the happy pri- 
vilege of becoming legitimate parents—like 
other fathers, they live along the line of their 
poſterity—and, like them, are intereſted, by 
the future welfare of their children, i in the 
formation of laws whole effects may not 
take place till years after they themſelves 
ſhall be no more. They are no longer 
thoſe men, whom the eloquent hiſtorian 
of Charles the Vth repreſents as © having 
for their object to ſqueeze and to amaſs, 
but not to meliorate.” On the contrary, 
the improvement of their own revenue de- 
perids upon the encouragement which va- 
rious circumſtances may concur in extend- 
ing to their induſtrious neighbours, and to 
the tillers of our land. They are intereſted 
even by -ſelfiſh motives in promoting the 
welfare of their pariſhioners, becauſe 'their 
own maintenance muſt r ie and fall in pro- 

portion 
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portion to the be Randard of * 1 
An unfavourable harveſt, or a law injuri- 


ous to agriculture, is an equal misfortune 
to the farmer and to the pariſh prieſt. 
= > are joint proprietors, though with 
different ſhares, of one and the ſame eſ- 
tate—their intereſts are inſeparably con- 
nected, and I truſt that their affections will 
never be diſunited. I know that the right 
of maintenance, out of the annual profit of 14 
lands, tranſmitted through ſo many ages to 
our Parochial Clergy, has occaſionally ex- 
poſed them to much ill will from thoſe who 
are not accuſtomed to reflect and yet it 
will appear, upon a moment's conſideration, 
that ſo far as tythes extend, this numerous 
and learned body of men, devoted to the 
ſervice of Religion, and excluded from the 
emoluments of every other avocation, 1s 
ſupported without the expence of a ſingle 
farthing to. any individual upon earth. 
The man who buys an eſtate, or he who 
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takes a farm, is aware that he acquires no 
more than a claim to nine - tenths of its an- 
nual produce and he likewiſe knows, that, 
had he obtained a right to the remaining 
ſhare, the amount of his purchaſe- money, 
or of his rent, muſt have been inereaſed to 
him in exactly the ſame proportion of a 
tenth. Neither is he in any reſpect a loſer, 
who ſells or who lets his eſtate. It de- 
ſcended to him, ſubject to a ſimilar deduc- 
tion of a tenth, due to another proprietor, 
: whoſe claim is as good and as ancient as his 
own; and derived from the grant of the 
ſame original purchaſer. If the poſſeſſor of 
a freehold encumbered with a mortgage 
ſhould - fooliſhly determine to fancy the | 
whole at his diſpoſal, the fault is in his own 
miſconception, and not in the honeſt pre- 
tenſions of the mortgagee. 


I have dwelt upon this point, becauſe I 


am 
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am perſuaded; that before you can ſucceed 


in carrying your theoretical averſion to Bi- 


ſhops into practical effect, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to undermine that foundation, on which 


they ſtand ſecure, in the affections of the 


people. With this view attempts have been 
made to hold forth the Clergy in general as 


burthenſome, and oppreſſive to the com- 


munity— while its Prelates have been re- 


preſented as the haughty and bloated ſucceſ- 
ſors of meek and induſtrious Apoſtles. If I 


miſtake not, theſe Fiſhermen, to whom you 
are ſo fond of alluding, were Preachers of 


the Goſpel, at preciſely that period, when 
the tables of the Money Changers” were 


overturned by the Saviour' of Mankind. 


Believe me, Sir, in an enquiry like the pre- 


ſent, you would act prudently in not reeur- 
ring to remote periods. You muſt not look 
for your charters of honour, among parch- 
ments of much antiquity, 1 could produce 
* ſome 
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ſome laws of no very diſtant date, in which 
you are deſcribed as infamous uſurers, and 


claſſed with vagabonds and n 


That Humility is no longra the ander of 
the day, i is what Biſhops muſt acknowledge, 
and perhaps. may regret, Their mitres are 


not like the helmet of Albanazar, which 


purified the intellect of the wearer, and diſ- 
pelled the frailties of his nature. We muſt 
ſay of them, as old Philip de Comines re- 


marks of the Princes of his time — There 


js in the beſt of them always a mixture of 
28 good and of bad And how indeed can it 
ebe otherwiſe?—for they are men like our- 
e ſelves, and perfection belongs to the 
<« Deity alone.” Without, however, de- 
tracting from the merit of other moſt re- 


ſpectable orders, I believe that I may ven- 


ture to aſſert — though ſome among them 
are certainly a diſgrace to their profeſſion— 


that there is more learning, more religion, 
mn more 
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more virtue, and pure morality, at once 


united in the Clergy of the Church of Eng - 


land, than either is or ever was to be found 
in any other Body upon earth, however 
numerous or however diſtinguiſhed. With 
a few moſt odious and lamentable excep- 
tions, they form a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
men, inured from their infancy to laborious 
ſtudy; devoting their maturer years to the 
acquiſition and diſſemination of know- 


ledge; ſtored with all the wiſdom of ages 


that are paſt; and ſoftening the harſh pre- 
cepts of ancient philoſophy by the mild 
and pure doctrines of more enlightened 
teachers. That men, whom diſtinguiſhed- 
piety or ſuperior talents have placed at the 
head of this venerable Band , ſhould ever 
be regarded as unworthy Members of a 
Britiſh Senate, is more than I ſhall eaſily be 
induced to credit I ſhall much leſs won- 


der, if, at ſome future period, a liberal and 


enlightened people ſhould wiſh to be in- 
9 formed, 
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formed, upon what principle of Repreſenta- 2 


tion, or by what Conſtitutional Law, they 
have hitherto been reſtricted in the free ex- 
erciſe of their great prerogative, and com- 
manded to exclude from their choice all 
thoſe who devote themſelves to the ſervice 
of the Church. 


Our law books quote ſome reſolutions of 
the Houſe of Commons, and ſtate that © the 
Clergy fit not with them, becauſe they ſit in 
convocation.— But, let me aſk, Has the 
common law of England, or has'any a& of 
its Parliament, pronounced their ſentence of 
excluſion ?—The Houſe of Commons poſ- 
ſeſſes the undoubted power of eſtabliſhing 
bye-laws for its own internal regulation— 
but it neither has, or would wiſh to have, 
authority to deprive a ſubject of his birth- 
right. The Clergy have either been hither- 


to indulged in a liberty to which they have 
no claim—or, they have been deprived of 
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a privilege which is theirs, in common with 
their fellow citizens, —They vote at elec- 
tions for knights of the ſhire, in right of 
their freeholds and like other men are ad- 
mitted to every franchiſe of corporations 


and boroughs —Thus, by a ftrange abſurdi- 


ty, they are allowed to ſend their repre/en- 


talive where they themſelves are not en- 


_ titled t appear. According to the ſpirit of 


the Britiſh Conſtitution, every man who is 
admiſſible as a voter, is eligible as a repre- 
ſentative—excepting in thoſe caſes where 


the law of the land has declared the re- 


verſe. 

| A ſpecies of calumny, whoſe object is to 
lower the Clergy in the eſtimation of the 
Pablic, and which, though not abſolutely 
new, has the advantage of a ſomewhat novel 
appearance, is at prefent in full circulation. 
It is better adapted to the habits and morals 
of the age, than the old thread · bare charge 
| of 
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of - indifference and inattention to their 
paſtoral duties—and may, perhaps, meet 
with ſome temporary ſucceſs. They are 
now accuſed of inclining towards an oppo- 
ſitee xtreme and are charged with the inten- 
tion of re- introducing all that mock piety, and 
hypocritical ſeverity of demeanour, which 
have already once diſgraced us as a nation, 


The torrent of vice and immorality, which | 
has poured in upon us with your boaſted 
influx of wealth, and which is now at its 
high ſpring tide, requires ſtrong dykes to 
preſerve our Country from ſubmerſion. 
Something muſt certainly be done—but, 
whatever reſtraints may be judged expedi- 
ent by thoſe good and learned men who are 
ſaid to be engaged in their conſideration, 
the people may reſt aſſured that extremes 
will be avoided. The tyranny of puritan- 
| Iſm and that of irreligion are marked by the 
ſame leading features, and produce the ſame 
fatal effects. The laſt is a gay, the firſt a 
: D 3 gloomy 
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gloomy guide to miſery. Tiberius and 


Charles the Second were men of tempers the 


moſt diſſimilar one was the merrieſt, the 
other the moſt ſullen of deſpots—yet Biſhop 
Burnet diſcovered in the buſt of the Em- 
peror, which was ſhewn to him at Rome, 


the ſame characteriſtic lines of a tyrannic 


diſpoſition, which he had before particular- 


ly noticed 1n the countenance of the Britiſh 


How far it might be prudent, in the ex- 
iſting ſtate of ſociety, to recommend a rigid 
interference of the Legiſlature in regula- 
tions of moral conduct, is a queſtion which 
calls for moſt ſerious conſideration. Ex- 


ample will do more than precept and, per- 


haps, by a little addreſs on the part of thoſe 


in elevated ſtations, Virtue might be render- 
ed faſhionableat the Weſt end of the Town— — 
We ſhould then, Sir, very ſoon ſee her pro- 


menading the Change - and what was at firſt 


affectation, would in time become habit, and 
5 gradually 
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gradually form itſelf into a fixed principle. 


No ſuch effect will ever proceed from the man- 
date of law. I fear indeed, that in the preſent 
irritable ſtate ofthe public nerves, the ſternneſs 


of her voice would do more harm than good. 


Compulſory acts of parliament are eaſily evad- 


ed. The Uſury Bill, which certain tranſac- 


tions at your end of thetown appeared to ren- 
der neceſſary, was paſſed, no doubt, with 
the beſt intentions - but it has introduced 
new and circuitous modes of extortion, in- 
finitely more fatal than thoſe which it la- 
boured to prevent. In the preſent caſe, ſe- 
vere ſtatutes would produce a ſimilar ef- 
fet—They would, at beſt, but turn that 
torrent of filth which now rolls unconcealed 
through all our ſtreets, exciting the terror 
and diſguſt, and conſequently awakening 
the caution of paſſengers, into a thouſand 


ſecret and unnoticed drains, conveying the 


lame corruption to the ſame general fink, 
the overflowings of which will one day 
| D 4 prove 
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prove dangerous in proportion a8 they n may 
happen to be unexpected. 


The Sabbath is, I own, moſt ſhamefully 
and moſt daringly inſulted by every claſs 
of ſociety—it is marked, at once by the 


rich and by the poor, as the grand day 


of general diſſipation— Vet, if perſons accuſ- 
tomed to alternate labour and tavern recre- 
ation ſhould find themſelves debarred by 
law, during four-and-twenty hours, from 
both, I very much fear, that the ſecret cel- 
lar, and all the horrors of day converted in- 
to darkneſs, would ſoon become a fubſti- 
tute for the licenſed alehouſe, and the eye 
of light. I would rather wiſh to ſee inno- 
cent and athletic diverſions encouraged on 
the Sunday—and ſhould the 'old paſtimes 


- which amuſed our anceſtors have loſt their 


power of attraction, let others be invented, 
if any one have ingenuity enough to merit 
the reward once offered by a Roman em- 

peror 
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peror to him who ſhould diſcover a new 
pleaſure. | 


Io hope that a voluntary reform may gra- 
dually be produced in the morals of the 
people, is, I ſhould conceive, no viſionary 


idea. Let us all contribute our ſhare of ex- 


ertion, and ſomething, at leaſt, may be done. 
Do you, Sir, ſet the example. Begin either 
as ſenators, or as individuals, the great work 
of reſtoring public virtue, and we will then 
endeavour to forget, that to you muſt be 
attributed her preſent extinction. Sacrifice 
that unmanly reſentment, which, unproduc- 
tive of benefit to yourſelves, proves ruinous 
to your Debtors. Propoſe a mitigation of 
thoſe ſevere and murderous laws, which at 
once excite and ſanction the malignant paſ- 
ſions of an offended Creditor ; and which, 
condemning the unfortunate tradeſman to a 
life of captivity, expoſe his unprotected fa · 
mily to all the miſeries and to all the temp- 
tations 
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tations of want. | Conſent to forego thoſe 
profits, which you derive from public Lot- 
teries. After the information communicated 
by Mr. Colquhoun, in his moſt excellent 
Book of Police, let them ceaſe to diſgrace 
our reſources of finance—and, what is of 
infinitely more importance than all the reſt, 
unite in immediately driving from their 
counters thoſe contemptible men-milliners, 
and emaſculated, ſix- feet meaſurers of lace 
and of ribbon, who diſguſt our eyes in every 
haberdaſher's ſhop throughout the kingdom ; 


and who occupy that only intermediate 


Ration, which indigent females can poſlibly 


find, between a life of ſervitude and a life 
of diſhonour. I have ſeen the fatal effects 
of this their intruſion. 1 love to frequent the 
haunts of wretchedneſs, and to liſten to the 


ſtory of the unfortunate. I have heard from 


the daughters of affliction, ſuch tales of 
domeſtic miſery, and of ineffectual ſtruggles 


to gain honeſt bread for a ſtarving parent, 


as 
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as almoſt rendered proſtitution a virtue. 


Let Parliament once feel the force of your 


arguments againſt theſe three great evils, in 
the continuance of which you yourſelves 
are the intereſted parties, and much will 
already be done towards amending the-mo- 
rals of the age. Little, indeed, will be 
wanting, but to put in execution the laws 
already exiſting. Indelicate and wanton 
prints will then be removed from public 
windows, and the preſs will be purified 
from that licentiouſneſs which ſo frequently 
proves an enemy to its freedom. Much, 
however, as I diſapprove of looſe and im- 
moral publications, no leſs do 1 blame the 
indiſcreet zeal of thoſe who would puniſh, 
as impious and as criminal, the free diſcuſ- 
ſion of thoſe doubts which many entertain 
in articles of Faith. Allowances ſhould be 
made, adapted to the nature of every caſe; 
and I cannot but condemn the moroſe author 
of © Purſuits of Literature,” whoſe laſh, 
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ſtill reeking with the blood of Herculean 
Parr, has ſo ſeverely chaſtiſed the wild ſallies 
of an intemperate boy. But let not the au- 


thor of © The Monk” be diſheartened by 


this roughneſs of diſcipline. When riper 
years ſhall have cooled the ardour of his 
genius, and chaſtened the pruriency of a 
youthful imagination, his pen will produce 
ſuch works, as ſhall tranſmit his name with 
honour to poſterity. = | 


But Iam . Sir, from the ſub- 
ject. It is time, indeed, to cloſe its diſcuſ- 
ſion. I ſhall take my leave of you for the 


preſent, by recommending to your conſidera- 


tion, with infinite propriety, the advice 


which was 1 by Junius, without the 


ſmalleſt,” 8 Ute good and gallant Drap- 


er ;— Learn prudence enough, not to 
5 attract the public attention to a character 


„ which will only paſs without cenſure 
* when it paſſes without obſervation,” — 


At 
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At all events, like the “ mihi plaudo, ipſe 
domi“ hero of the Roman Satiriſt, you 
will find ſterling conſolation at home, for all 
the contempt which you may experience 
abroad, You may lay with a worthleſs man 
of the laſt century The leſs account the 
world makes of me, the greater value I am 
determined to ſet upon myſelf.” —I have 
the honour, Sir, to ſubſcribe myſelf with 


* 


every e ſentiment, 
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